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A Source of Inspiration 


“The fate of the nation in a very real sense lies in the hands of 
the sons and daughters who study its history in the schools. They 
are to be the makers of history as well as the students of it, and this 
fact cannot too often be brought home to them. The achievements, 
traditions, ideals of the past, these are the sources of inspiration to 
those who hold the future in their hands.” ‘These ideals and aims 
of history are presented in 


Ashley’s Early European Civilization 
The first year of the two-year course in European history is 


covered by this book, which cariies the story of Europe to about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 


Ashley’s Modern Kuropean Civilization 


How the living past developed into the living present. The 
story of Europe in recent centuries with emphasis on individual and 
social progress. Chapters on present-day Europe of special impor- 
tance in these days of reconstruction. 


Beard’s History of the United States 


A topical history setting forth the important aspects and prob- 
lems of each period and emphasizing those historical movements 
which help to explain how our nature has acquired its most striking 
characteristics. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDUCATION AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

rHE SITUATION 

Federal 

with respect to education at the pres 

The 


subor 


PRESENT 


[HE aetivities of the Govern- 


» are seattered and unrelated. 


Bureau of Edueation occupies a 


te position in the Department of the 


erior: the Federal Board for Vocational 


cation, a semi-independent organiza- 


on. administers Federal aid for industrial 
eation and home economies; and other 


the Government 
different de 


eational activities of 
administered by several 


partments. That there should be a reor- 
m and eoordination of these aetivi- 
ties is universally accepted. 
THE PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 
‘Two plans for reorganizing the educa- 
Nation 


ed as possible solutions of the pres- 


the have been 


1 » 
il Tunetions ol 
s rorest 


insatisfaectory conditions. 


rst—The creation of a Department of 


Edueation under a Secretary of Education 


ho shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, which department shall adminis- 


Fed- 


| Government not intimately and defi- 


ll edueational activities of the 


tely 


related to some other department. 
The primary funetion of such a depart- 
ment would be the encouragement and pro- 
the States, 


that 


motion of public education in 
in full the fact 


r dual form of government the conduct 


recognition of under 


ind management of education is vested in 
and that the Federal Depart- 
ment of Edueation should cooperate and 


the states, 


assist but never dictate or control. 


Second—The creation of a Department 


ne | 

t} Pres 1y t's Cabinet } ment 
shall clude education as one of its sub 
sions, along with health, social serviee, 
veteran relief, and other more or less unre 


lated subjects. In this proposal the ba 


cooperation with the States for the promo 


+ 


on ol ed ication 18 not eo sidered. 


THE ISSUE 


embodied n 


THI a | two proposals each 


a b 1] now before ( ongress, al ad each SsuD 


ported by influences of recognized we 

and authority, make a definite issue which 
sooner or later must be determined by Con 
The 
Department of Education, is supported by 
the National The 
National Committee for a Ds partment ol 
Edueation, The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, The National Congress of 


i 


rress. first 


proposition, to create a 
Associatior = 


Edueation 


General 


Mothers and Parent Teacher Associations 
The National Society Daughters of the 


Amerieal The National Leag 
of Women Voters, The American Lib: y 
Association, The American Federati: of 


Revolution, 


Labor aL by ma ] , . 
eountry The secon: proposit ‘ 

Department of Publie Wel e with edu 
cation as a sub di sin? has rece tte 
chief support tron General Charles | 


s iv Ve A the 
Hlonorabl 
» Committee for 


the ization of the Executive De 


partments. A study of the report of the 


hearil rs hel on this bill before The Joint 


(‘ommittees on Edueation of the Senate 














and House does not reveal any } eular 
public sentiment in favor of the measure, 
Du ery strong opposition on the part of 
edueators and f nds of edu on to the 
submerging of edueatior n this or a 
othe departme t 

ARGUMENT FOR A DEPARTMENT Ol ICA 


TION 


THE argument for a Depart- 
of 
an adequate and comprehensive plan of 
the Federal 


ment and the States for the promo? 0 


primary 
ment Edueation is the manifest need for 
Ge vern 
of 
publie education, based on the following 
that the 


cooperat ion between 


generally accepted faets: (a 
conduct of public education is a State fune- 
tion, each State being primarily responsi- 
ble for the support and management of its 
publie schools; (b) that the primary pur- 
pose of edueation from the standpoint of 
the State and the Nation is to develop good 
citizens; (¢) that a citizenship, physieally, 
intellectually and morally sound is essen 
of Re 


publie since a government of the people ean 


tial to the life and prosperity our 


be no stronger than the composite citizen- 
ship of which it is composed; (d) that the 
priv ileges and responsibilities of America 
citizenship are not affeeted by State boun 
whatever tends to elevate 


daries; (e) that 


and strenethen the eitizenship of anv State 
promotes the welfare of the entire country 
f that any weakness or disords rw wmv 


State subtraets from the 


and seeurity of the nation that to 
negleet the proper training of any consid 
erable portion of the future citizens of our 
country is to endanger the futu f on 

Nation as a whole h) and. therefore. t] 

it becomes the imperative duty of the Fed 
eral Gover ment to eneourarve nd promot 
edueation in all the States to tl d that 
everv Ameriean child shall have opportu 
nity for the fullest physical and intelleet 





ual development of which he 1s e 

thereby conserving and developing tl 

man resources of the Nati 
TI Tow Sterling bill bef 

Col ess, creates a Department of Edu 
on, and provides for cooperation with 

States in the training and development o 

the future eitizens of the Nation without 

encroaching upon the rights and prerog 

tives of the states. It prov ides that the p 


partment shall conduct studies and inves 


tigations in the field of education, and tha 


research shall be undertaken in illiteracy ; 


immigrant education; public school edu 
cation, with special reference to rural edu 
ill in 


clude health edueation, reereation and sai 


cation; physieal edueation, which shi 


itation; the preparation and 


] 


competent teachers for the publie schools ; 


higher edueation, and in such other fields 
as the Secretary of Education may think 
necessary. Such a department would be of 
the greatest assistance in the solution of 
complex problems in publie eduecatio 
which are common to all the States. [1 
would be far more economical for the Fe 
eral Government to carry on extensive 
vestigations in the field of edueation 


through a Department of 


report thereon to the States, as is now do 


in the field of agriculture through the 


partment of Agriculture, than for « 
State to make independent investigation 
1 rh 
The Towner-Sterling bill clearly 1 
s tl Siupremag ot ft Te W ! ( 
pre . ¢ i Co ol oT 2) bh ic er 1 
ij | sO reco?! 1Zes the lecally (t tit 
, P . 
edueatio authority ot each state | 
re \ } the nost effee eoon 
a I 
tion hetween the States and } Natio 
e is established a National Couneil « 
Edueation of which the state s l 
e! or comm mer of eal l of 
State shall be an ) ) t 
Hh tw t fi promuine T € live ors re 


supply of 


‘ 











262 » 
ment of Publ Welfare in which eduea 
tion shall be one of the sub-divisions, are 
to the effect that edueation alone is not 
( sift ent importance and seope, as 
ewed from the National standpoint, to 


ustifv the ereation of a separate Depart 


cation: that publie edueatio 
represents only one of many activities car 
» Government for the promo 
an welfare, and that therefore 
i eluded I?) 


1 ith 


a Department of 


such ot} er activit eS 


is health, pensions, war risk insurance 
hospitalization eare of the Indians, and 
other lines of so ealled social service : that 


1 Department of Edueation wm 


der a Seeretarv in the President’s Cabinet 


edueation into polities. and 


is safer to place it in a 
subordinate division of a Department of 


Publ ¢ 


he kept out of polities by 


under a head who would 
denving him 
any authority or responsibility such as is 


exercised by the heads of Exeeutive De 


partments, as, for example, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of La 
bor. It is only fair to state, however, that 
these arguments are not advanced by the 
friends of edueation, nor by the highest 
authorities on the subjects which it is pro- 
posed to inelude in the Department of Pub 


lie Welfare. 
DISCUSSION OF THE QUESTION 
THI 


National standpoint and the necessity for 


importance of education from the 
its encouragement and promotion by the 
Federal Government have been advocated 
by American statesmen since the founding 
of our Nation. Washington declared that 
since the structure of our government gives 


foree to publie opinion it is essential that 


enlightened, and he 
Na- 


tion as a matter of ‘‘primary importance.”’ 


publie 


opinion be 


urged promotion of edueation bv the 





been repeated|y ex 


This has 


pressed by 


ace Mant 


sentiment 


great Statesmen. Hor 


other 
declared that, ‘‘In our count 


honorable hame oj] 


no man is worthy the 

statesman who does not inelude the highest 
practical edueation of the people in all } 
plans of administration.’’ The first bill 


irtment of Edueation was 


dueed i the House ot Repr sentatives 


1866 by James A. Garfield and earnestly 
supported in the Senate by Charles Sur 
ner. During the past fifty years the le 

ers I publie edueation have econtinu lly 
reed that the Nation should assume it 
respno! sibility for cooperatior with The 


States in the promotion ot edueat on. and 


through all these vears the movement has 


\ iolet tly opposed by the aneient ene 
mies of publie edueation. A Col dition rec 


ognized as unsatisfactory has been permi 


ted to continue, the Government failing to 


establish any fixed policy with respect 0 
the promotion of the States. 
Finalls Ameri- 

1: 


ean people startling faets regarding cond 


edueation 


the war revealed to the 
tions which seriously impair the strengtl 

We were as 
fourth of th 


our Nation. 


that 


and security ot 
find 


¢ men ealled to the colors were prac 


tonished to one 
youn 
tically illiterate: that one third were phys 
ically unfit for full military service, due i 
a large measure to a lack of proper train- 
failing to 


and assimilate the vast number of 


ing: that we are Ameriecanize 
foreign: 
who are coming to our shores; and 


childrer 


proper 


born 
that 
have little or no opportunity for 


millions of American-born 
physical and intellectual development. As 
a result of these disclosures the America 
people have become thoroughly aroused to 
the importance of more effective eoopera 
tion on the part of the Federal Government 
with the States for the betterment of edu 
eational conditions throughout the Nation. 


Those who suggest that education is not of 
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| tir s the result of vears 
leliber by the leaders 

eation throughout the Nation 

S ( ! sion ¢ rv sta 
0 co l SSif el ( lu 

consulted. together with hw 

| re ‘ ons Oo questions of pub 

r dese! 0 considera 
1] s not hastily drawn, but 
sult of prolonged and _ intense 
In essent ally its present form it 
rted favorably by the Committees 
ition of both Senate and House of 
Sixty-sixth Congress. In the prepara 


oft the bill ereating a Department of 


Welfare with education as one of 


al leaders of 


dueatio1 


consulted and the 


not 


was hastily prepared in a few weeks. 
Ss sponsors are friendly to the promotion 
publhie edueation, but the bill reveals a 
to comprehend many of the most 
damental prineiples involved in the so 


tion of nresent dav edueatio1 al problems. 


\t the hearings held on the bill it was 
( ht out that wl ile the Irie} ds of edu 
on were not opposed TO the ereatior of 


irtment of Public Welfare, there was 


overwhelming sentiment throughout the 
try in opposition to the submerging 
ed ation t} e proposed aepartment. 
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ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Asia. tl sobs Tact i 7 t r eX 


riences } ‘ 
trast to tl ” o) 
people S ‘ 
mazit t ms \) 

nol ‘ e} } | 














rnd] ots peopl ire, 


e contradictions. and the 
Ons e re overwhelming. Qne ean 
Ip a magazine without no 

which sinister figures 
om China play a hidden and hideous 
role. It is as if, in the imagination of 


\W\ ePSTLT peoples, all ot ( hi a were a phan 


tasmavoria, filled with shadowy eikons who 

oe ‘ . ur simp) 
ac rom mo es unknown to our simple 
weste maginations, and unthought of by 


mip western brains. Here and there 


there is a splash of tea, a whiff of opium, 
i rustle of silk, and the elick of chopsticks ; 
Ones ! while one hears the patter of 
bound fe which in real life do not pat 


but lurking behind all these are 


kled vellow faeces, claw-like hands, and 


dart | some dens Lacquers from 
‘oochow, rugs from Peking, embroideries 


om Tongking, and Mandarin coats from 
e vwhere fill the minds of others, while 
still a third group, Epieurean-minded, re- 
he gastronomie horrors of the 
Middle Kingdom. 
ut sane, kindly and intelligent men 
have written about China. They have dis- 
cussed it, i terpreted it, and pointed out 
its problems to the Oeceident. Little of 
their work, earnest and thoughtful as it is, 
has made any impression on the popular 
imagination. For they have either em- 
phasized those picturesque phases which 
strike one as outrée, or have learnedly de- 
veloped political and social theories based 
upon observation or hypotheses of their 
own. They have been less interested in the 
individual Chinese than in the group, in 
the nation, in the international aspects of 
the question. It is, however, easy to talk 
in terms of social psychology without 
evaluation of the individual psychoses. 
Thus, there are many generalizations about 
(hina, either in the form of those heavy 


. . , 1 , 
is one oT the first severely to deplore 


xy in the form of optimistic praise a 
This is no attitude for the teacher. He 
ind his tasks admit of no such Roma 
i@ism. His results depend upon exact 
knowledge, and there is a recognized scien- 
tific background for his work, without 
whieh he must constantly be groping. He 
has but two sourees of information—books 
which in this ease are so largely lacking 
for his subject, and people, whose exper 


PNLCeS ought to be a reasonably safe rulde, 


(one group ol friends. of lon cr exper! 


ence in the Orient, assures him that the 
Chinese are just like other people, and that 
o teach a class of them is absolutely no 
different from teaching a class of Ameri- 
can boys of the same age and preparation. 
Forgetting, for a moment, the treacherous 
f ft 


words ~*‘ol he same preparation,’ the 


‘*new hand”’ is delighted and encouraged. 
He feels elated that the Chinese boy is ‘‘so 
susceptible to every impression, ’’ and that 
all the ‘‘isms’’ take hold of him so thor 
oughly. But Jeremiah is on the way; an 
other ‘‘old China hand’’ has a different 
story. The tales he tells would ruffle up 
any one’s soul. Not only is the Chinese 
entirely different in his make-up from the 
American, but there are new and terrible 
pitfalls. For instanee, there was that 
strike down in, say Shantung, last year, 
when the students, after locking the 
faculty up in one room, demanded that 
they not only be allowed to select their 
teachers and text-books, but even insisted 
upon setting their own examinations. 
There goes with this information the con- 
scientious thrill of pleasure that some 
people have at conveying unpleasant news, 
and the spice which the information gives, 
that ‘‘even in the very school you are go- 


ing to teach in, several years ago, yes, Sir! 
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by the results of t! orld 
to China. 
these Tl rs e sO and atte! 
orks on China, and the exper} 
, : , 
fellow teachers Nave proved oO 











aL or CU! ese Edueational Magazines, 


Chinese, reveals the faet that 


much of the material there presented 1s his- 


‘ical or deseriptive. The provineial edu- 
CATION i! ournals devote H vood (| al of 


al d 


only, perhaps, one 


space to ministerial reseripts other 
material, but 
magazine, The New Education, 


to methodologieal articles. 


that 


slative 
gives any 
and there 
Tali 


or Yamarkand, someone is working on de- 


4 1] isory report somewhere In 


studies of the desired sort. 


tailed 
The 


the material 


conscientious teacher wishes to know 


with whieh he has to deal, 


the aim and purpose of the instruction, be- 


various technical details bearing on 


sides 


the pedagogy of his own specialty. He 


feels that there are new conditions to be 
met, but there is nothing to guide him. He 
must blaze his trail through a _ trackless 


that he hears 
about training the Chinese is pure empiri- 
His 
colleagues feel the same needs that he him 
self 


longer in China than he, but they are not 


wilderness. Everything 


cism, and the rules are rules of thumb. 


feels, even though they have been 


trained in experimental pedagogy, and ean 
And intel- 


lectual tendencies among the Chinese are 


do nothing for him. present 


not in a helpful direction: political and 
constitutional problems occupy most of the 
best minds, and Chinese thought is sat- 
urated with a certain conventional liberal- 
ism, against which it is hard to make prog- 
ress, 
The 
cood and interesting work for themselves 
They 


have edueational associations with regular 


missionaries, of course, have done 


in learning how to teach in China. 


meetings, at which they are beginning to 
discuss not only their own problems, but 


general problems dealing with the entire 
field. 
cellent educational journal, in which a eon- 


educational They also have an ex- 





+ é l Space Ss a oTed to Ss ( 
! | edueational nature, but which st 
( otes a large proportion of its pages to 
cles on religious teaching and Bibl 
1! Hite Many missionaries consider ft 
education is with them only a means 1 
what manv of them consider a higher end 
but it must be admitted that the social 
sel ce arising from the ethies Oo! the Gos 
pel is beginning to be regarded as of al 
most the same importance as the Gospel 1 
self. But if the missionaries carry out th 


ideas of those who sent them, in full fidel 


their frank message 


The attitude of the 


their ealling, 


» the Bible first. 


itv to 


Chinese toward their activities is indicated 


by the remark of a prominent Chinese 
educator, who said ‘‘Edueation is merely 
a bait with them to help them catch souls”’ ; 
and this is further illustrated by the atti 
tude of the 


schools toward the introduction of English 


some of weaker missionary 


into the curriculum. It was frankly ai 
nouneed at an educational meeting, by sev 
eral members of the mission schools, that 


even though they hardly had time for 
English, and were in no position to teach 
it as it should be taught, they felt that they 
must have it in their curriculum to attract 
students, that though it 
taught badly, they felt that 


compete suecessfully by including it, 


and even were 


they could 
with 
those government schools in which it was 
not taught at all. 

I would not be understood as minimizing, 
in any way, the work of the missionaries. 
The time has gone by for supposing that 
the missionary is a psalm-singing hypo 
crite, or for portraying him as the butt of 
silly jokes. Nearly all Mission Boards are 
sending out up-to-date men, well trained 
perhaps, in an- 

and it 


constantly 


for their work, except, 


thropology and ethnology, is well 
that 
] 


improving. The missionary’s problems and 


known the standards are 
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nane | and the evangelical I} 
ot one of the he St mission mstituTions 


China remarked to me one time, that 


J 


is his effort to induce the teachers n 
school to give up their charges of small 
city chape ls, because he felt that the evan 
elical work, the preaching, and the nee 
essary pastoral eare, which the super 


tnese chapels demanded, were i 


ision of 


compatible with the best teaching, and the 
necessary professional development of the 
ndividual. Without the assistance of the 
missionary, without his cooperation, the 
foreign teacher in the government school 
ean do very little. Yet there is a group of 
people seattered through the Orient, in gov 
ernment institutions, who have a different 
motive from even the best of the teachers 
in mission schools. It would be wrong to 


say the aims of the two differ widely, and 


vet they approach the subject from al cles 


quite unlike. In China, at least, the mis 
sionary institutions are under foreign con 
trol, have foreign administrations, and are 
oreign property, enjoying extra terri 
torial rights; they present an entirely dif 
rent set of conditions from those in the 
rovernment schools. 
For every right-minded person in China, 
hether his business be soul savir Yr or not 
who looks about him, and sees the dreadful 
poverty, squalor, and ignorance of the Chi- 
ese people, who sees the want of moral 
ind physical courage among the educated 


classes, and the drifting helplessness of the 


political life of the nation, who has a fixed 
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that the local schools are turning out at 
excellent product, which is linguistically 


and temperamentally well adapted to the 


work in hand These teachers ¢ do the 
work cheaper; and if they are efficient, 
then the presence ot the fore ne n China 
IS Supererogatory and he must follow home 
his fellow cou tr me} from . . from 
which land the foreign tea has largely 


been eliminated. 


While ther 


onal matt > I 1 
nig he k a , 
ecatiol ! le 
pres 1 eours | S 
clearly that she | tood he 
to interpret the spirit Wester 
life SI nas tf ty ! 

1 model, has s 3 | 
the burs I tik ( ! ( } (,ery " 
System, that there s somet}l r despirit 
ualized about her whe 








(OS SCHOOL 


Her products today, 


both edueational and material, are suffer 
! Pro. suen despiritualization and 
before hye inderstood what is really 
fine in Oeeidental thought, she adopted it 


thout adjusting it to the best in her own 


0) al baekerout (1. Bes des This. she was 
‘OM pa unit with a onal person 

| and witl S eal | ¢ s TO 
corporealize that leal. ©] i has Tew of 
tl e Pos S | Pplire ! ( 
‘ \ hie! The la ) St have 11 
{ , ibly 1} . , o her 

! ller eow s ineho personal 
nil hal rtv q ls rend her to 
pie Loss of ‘‘fa | s on intel 
: ne strife and « 1 w The spoken 
! l not i 1? a) | SS 
of 1 amal tir s only begin 
! Should € Hina, a his } eture, dis 
Hh Ss l ) ! hel ICTS Ss! rt] | either 
relapse into intelleetual irchy, grasp 
ol ly the materialistie sides of Western eul 
ture. or, finally. 1 ! 1ece ful j 1 aquest 


sed oO} a selfish mistise ot 


ror power, Da 


Western 


materialistie development, would 


fall an easier prey to the complete intel 
lectual, as well as political, domination of 
am ; 

Japan. This danger is real; the edueator 
feels it in dealn with his students, and 


the specter of it on the political horizon is 


. , 
an ever source of terror to the pa 


present 


triotie Chinese. The foreign teacher still 


it is to interpret the ideals 


has a funetion: 
of Oeceidental civilization to a people who, 
not distinguish be 


without assistance, can 


prosperity and 


little 


tween foreign material 


moral standards. There is room in 


China for the foreigner who is not some- 
thing of a visionary, and all of an idealist. 

And what is more, and more practically 
to the point, every time a European or an 
China, a 


What the Japa- 


American leaves 


likely to take his place. 


Japanese is 


nese gives is not Japanese education, but 


AND 


Japanized 
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Occidental education, seen 
through the eyes of a civilization which is, 
after all, not Chinese, and interpreted 
psychology which is equal 
If China 


of Occidental learning, 


a race 
IS still To he fed 
springs 


just as well drink directly fron 


water 


souree as to receive the 
in Japan. 
by far the most delicate and, at the sam: 


most efficacious of the problems 


time, the 
is that of adminis 


h have at 


of education in China, 


schools wh 


tration Even those 

their heads a foreign administrative body, 
and which try, as far as possible, grad 
ually to turn over the administration to 


mands of the Chinese, who are ult 


them, find this a difficult 


matter. There is something about the Ch 
nese point of view toward administration. 
| which is differ 


Ameri 


No one would 


executive side, 


toward the 
ent from Western, especially from 
ean, 1deas on the subject. 
that the Chinese 


unkind as to say 


lack exeeutive ability; but, in general, 


may be said without prejudice, that 
find it difficult to cooperate, al | find eo 


operation with their fellow-countryme: 


more difficult than cooperation with 


The New 


management, 


even 


foreigners. China is learning 
and the gov 


Nanking 


running 


the lesson of 


universities at and 
both 


than 


ernment 


Peking seem to be more 


any other’ exclusively 


smoothly 


Chinese-managed institutions heretofore 


have been able to do. 

I have talked to a good many teachers 
in government schools in various parts of 
China ; 


ent to all questions of administration. This 


some of them are entirely indiffer 


is especially true of those Englishmen with 


whom I have spoken. Others chafe at cer 


tain elements in the situation, and do 


nothing. Others are inelined to get out 


from under as soon as possible. In certain 
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the administrative 
Ss. on the or } na 

' . , 
the other. Routine 
ho eoneer TO The 
+4 ] ; 
Ss ¢ Clentin Carried 
oblems eoneeril ne eq 
‘al progress, are of 











countel obligation to aet on the protfered 


There is, however, a grea 


j 
CONCLUSIONS, 


difference between the vrovernmental ex 


and the teacher. The former 


direct personal eoncerh except a love oO! 


the constructive sides of his profession, in 
the acceptance or rejection of his plans 
but the teacher is legislating direetly fo 


} 


Wcreadsea 


and 


immed ate WOrk. lie 


~: 
etneiel ey 


the improvement 


ot his own is an inte 
rral part of the institution affeeted by the 
When, say, the 


proposed unicameral legislature is rejected, 


rejection of his reforms. 


it is a much less vital matter for the expert 
whose proposal it is, than when a certain 


marking system, or a scheme for super 
vised study, or some such edueational re- 
form, fails to go through. In the one case 
it is, after all, an abstract piece of advice; 
in the other, the rejection may mean loss 
of the teacher, 


of efficiency on the part 


wasted time, or even inability to obtain 
the object of his teaching. 


The 


stitution is much more strictly held to ae- 


educational head of a Chinese in- 
count by his superiors than is an American 


He, 


much less secure in his position, and is 


college president. therefore, feels 


prone to reject advice, the final implica- 
tions of which are not fully elear to him. 
Added to this there is an element of Chi- 


nese caution—and, in the ease of inecom- 


petence, the vexatious and exasperating 


é 


fu yen,’’ which may be translated by a 


combination of slang terms: ‘‘side step- 


ping,’’ ‘‘playing safe,’’ and ‘‘pussy- 


footing.’’ Those educational officials who 
were trained in Japan, and who still are 
in touch with Japanese _ conditions, 
through the exclusive use of Japanese ad- 
the 


the Japanese system; and those trained in 


visers in Board of Edueation. follow 


America have not seen such striking ex- 
amples of democratic university govern- 


ment there as to imbue them with a feeling 


of ‘‘laisser faire.’ 
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With the increase in power of the radi 


eal group of thinkers in present-day China 


who are influenced not only by the prag 
matic point of view, and the simple de 
mocracy of John Dewey, but who 


reaching out even more widely into th 
field of political idealism, and who recog 
nize that China in itself is a fundamentally 
cle mocratie nation, there comes abl 1ncrease 
of democracy in the higher schools of the 
The themselves are 


country. students 


clamoring for student control, and 


little of 


lower schools in the country, 


very 


this has percolated to the 
where there 


are not only practically no foreigners, bu 


where the number of returned students 
from America is extremely small, it may 
be said that a thorough democratization of 
Chinese school systems is, at least, in the 
ideas of the most progressive educators in 
the country, such as President P. W. Kuo 
of Nanking, and Doetors Su Hu and M. L. 
Chiang, of Peking. 

The board of directors of the Boxer In- 
demnity College has also indicated its will- 
ingness to bring about a more definite de 


The 


monthly faculty meetings have, for a long 


regular 


mocracy in that institution. 


time, provided not merely channels for 
discussion, but opportunities for construe 
tive debate. Even here, however, commit 
tees which are elected by the faculty, re 
port back to the President, rather than to 
The Na 


very 


the body which elected them. 
tional Peking 
democratic 
Dr. 


Europe), 


University at has a 


loose but verv organization, 


and its chaneellor, Tsai (who was 


has turned 


the 


who 


edueated in 
the 


over 


actual running of school to his 


younger colleagues, are America) 


trained, and their organization seems to 
be functioning extremely weil. 

The administrative details, and the nu- 
merous delicate relations with outside of- 
ficialdom, may very safely be left to th 
the but it is 


finesse of roverning head: 














ither absurd to suppose that an) 


stration Can Compass the details of peda 
rieal advance. Indeed, there can be no 
emocracy in ( hin ese ed icatlo ul 


S open diseussion of D 1dget 


nd haion between the faculty and 
corresponding to the 


until edueational heads have a certa 


; sibility to carry out the wishes of r 
subordinates. As far as I know, no Chi 
se schools publish detailed financial r: 
ts: and the Chinese do not advertise 
heir teachers as do the English and 

ins, but have adopted the unfortu 


nate subterranean method, which is ge 


American 


lly used in institutions. 


stumbling block is the 


ice.’’ No foreigner ean get 


question 


along 


al d re 


( 1. who does not understand 
spect the Chinese attitude toward this pe 
liarity. Many a point has been lost, 
many rood idea rejected, because it 
to cause some one to lose ‘‘faee, 
is sO presented that there was a re 
sultant loss thereof. Most often the for 


sins innocently, and the thoroughly 
blunt British 
the 


eet and and Americans 


i d TO be worst offenders. (‘ny 


sly enough, there seems to be a gen 
consensus among the Chinese that the 
Germans understand this point better than 
ther outside nations; and I am inelined 
think that the peculiar German sus 
ptibility to questions of personal honor, 


nd a hyper-insistence upon personal dig 
enough the Chinese 
a of ‘‘face’’ to make a rapprochement 
t] ield easier for the Germans than 
The 
pplication to the edueational question is 


To he perfect lv 


similar to 


tv, are 


J 


for the ‘‘extraverted’’ Anglo-Saxons. 


Ther delicate To present. 
frank, however, it may be said that many 
of the foreign-trained Chinese feel that 


they must justify their training by know 


without 


best. 


wl T S eorrect or 
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’ One eu is pl no} 
rir RY s, proposals ' 
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Sri¢ 7 i 
he o1 il propose 
lhe ease 0 he ! 
on ti ove! a ! 
Japan o1 om oO} 
rroup, or thro Ss e otl ( 
‘ leeted ! Lie lear ! wy | ‘ 
) too much Oo! flu ( I 
d tellectual life « he cou 
onal ty is, at present, a Or my 
etor than ever before; tl 
of the war was particular! i 
idea that (hina was, at las to ¢ 
its OWh, and ti ( iS a ¢ s ! 
truculenee on the subject ot ‘ 


and interventi 
( h hese hopes at tari 
vcun, and the chast 
Twenty one Demands 
upon China by 


throughout the nation. ! 


the Chinese might have turn 
sourees for aid, had t ! 

of hopeless betray * 
ference: an intense st | 
patriotism, with tl ral ¢ 
touchiness, 1s ev¢ ryw! 1 )| 
is one excellent resul m tl 

to the r owl thiecal ) wi 
tended to ‘‘serap’’ during a ( 
the débris, there « ot be ¢ s 


rom 



















truly national way of thinking. The re ences; administrations have become wa 
sults of this ean not but be ar improve and so it is diffieult for the ob ectivel 
he osaie of teas whieh nov minded To wet proper considerat oO} t¢ 






their ideas. 









In normal times, the temper of the ad GeorRGE H. Dan 
| 






vanced-thinkine Chinese is what I have 
-ONN ‘ liberal. Leaving THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN A LIBERAI 
aside the radical group, which ts readin: EDUCATION 























Russian or Russianized works, ranging Sowe veara avo we were & a 
from Soviet proclamations to Chekhov, and the fire 7 an Oxford Common Room. T! 
which wavers between Nietzsche and = 4), n, who had the evening p let 
Henri Lavadan or Havelock Ellis, there eve fal] upo} , paravranph of n l« 

s a balance of real tolerance, which char siam. a3 q ll it aloud 
acterizes the placid thinking of many nolteied iveny whieh we all bn 

Chinese. Just as the radieals need the cor accustomed ail of disapprova It 
rective balance of experience, so the liberal 1 harmless para } 1 eont 
vroup needs stimulus, and both groups re where a1 ee technicalitv—I th 
Quire sé lective judgement. All sorts ot Opin ‘onb-mediant.’ When he had s] 1 he 
ms are acted upon; all sorts of advice jooked aeross to the em ‘ 

listened to; and in many a desire to be the fireside and said. ‘Of course. vou kno 
like the West has brought together strange J , ““enb_mediant - in 
bedfellows. This confidence is abused by 4 a editat aa 
a pettifogging spirit, and by log-rolling on ‘God forbid.’ 

he part ot foreigners, and the results are That is fairlv tvpical of the attit 
loss of confidence on the one hand, and loss adopted i eatin pa hy scholars] ' 
of influence on the other. If ever, there <n eultur t " i d thi SISte 
fore, the question of personality in the Tpere were. no doubt. at Oxford d els 
teacher stands in relief, it is at this june where. some notable « xeeptions, but 
ture. There are times when it seems as_ opal the erudite world of Enela 
if the Chinese were quite unable to read carded music as somethine outside the 
the mass sentiment of a Western group;  geholar’s provinee: something to be 
but, at other times, and far more fre ‘oved as a recreation or a pastime, so 
quently, it takes them long before they can — thine even to be encouraged with eenerous 


evaluate the human individual. Sharp — pewards and eood-humoured praise, as th 
critics, too, of our faults, they are fre Squire might dismiss the mummers 01 
quently unable to construct our virtues, (‘hristmas Eve: but as far as anv sympathy 
and suspect ulterior motives where none oy jnsieht was coneerned there had beet 
eXIst. Since, besides this, the selection of verv little progress since the time whe 


teachers has been left to echanee agencies, ag Byron says, 


and many persons teaching in China are ‘Jehu Boll. with ready hand. 

mere hewers of wood, and drawers of sal Applauds the strain he cannot understar 
aries, whose suggestions to the Chinese are a a a 
made for mere personal gain, there have — gection at the Edinburgh meeting of the British 


been many resultant unpleasant experi Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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tter will have observed this same neglect 
bibliographies and dictionaries, and . 

t ! vo ks ot rerencee Informatio1 
ut Musie and Musieal Literature must 
sought as ¢ vecialised volumes 
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both arts, and here 


is equally present in 
I would venture to eall in 


opinions, both of which seem to me et tire 


ly and fatally erroneous. One, which | 

saw a few days ago, in a volume of essays 
, } } } } A 4 . . ¢ ; 

and which, indeed, a reader of literary 


almost once a Week), 1S 


eriticism 


that 


may see 
poetry appeals to the intelligence and 
music to the emotions. The answer to this 


is that if poetry is to be summed up as an 


appeal to the intelligence, then Euclid was 
a very great poet; and if musie has no 
further funetion than to appeal to the 
emotions, then it is nothing better than 


melodious nonsense. The other of the two 
is that any succession of notes constitutes 
a melody and that of such melodies intelli- 
gible musie can be made up. The answer to 
this is that such a sequence of notes ean no 
more make a melody than a sequence of 
words makes a sentence. Everything de- 
pends on whether the words do gr do not 
carry a 


meaning. Suppose, for instance, 


I wrote a sonnet of which the last line 


should run 

And purple decks the fragrant empyrean, 

I should have produced a sequence of quite 
would not be a 


admirable words, but. it 


line of poetry. In just the same way the 
difference between a melody of Beethoven 
and the types of melody which onee fell 
Hugh Allen is 
very largely that the melody of Beethoven 
that the bad 
the streets have either an ignoble 
all. It may frankly 
be admitted that a vast proportion of what 


under the censure of Sir 


has a noble meaning, and 
tunes of 
meaning or none at 
is printed and sold as musie is far below 
is meaningléss and there- 


But if the 


this eriterion;: it 


fore worthless. advoeates of 
literature or of the representative arts feel 
any inclination to despise musie on this 
score they may be recommended, before 


pronouncing judgment, to look at home. 


The present generation of English readers 


has bought 130,000 copies of ‘The Young 
V isiters,’ the last generation made the for- 
tune of Mrs. Henry Wood, its predeces- 
and so the tradi- 
H. Bayly, 


Robert Montgomery, and a whole series of 


sor of Martin Tupper, 


tion stretches baek through ; 


idols surfeited with undiseriminating 


false 
ineense. The state of pictorial art in this 


country may be attested by some of our 


shops, many of our private collec- 
tions, and most of our municipal galleries. 
Indeed, it is not from the poet or the artist 
that one usually hears this argument. They 
what slender glass their 


know too well of 


houses are built. In all arts alike the work 
which endures is the work which appeals 
to the whole nature of man, spiritual, in 
tellectual, emotional, and of this there is 
plenty in musie to give full justification to 
its claim. 


Here an objection lodged—it 


be said that 


may be 


may this is merely special 
pleading, that musie would not have been 


had 


there is a 


neglected unless it deserved neglect ; 


this ereat measure of 


and in 
truth. The case for music has been badly 


presented; a great many hearers who 


understand it 
the faet than 
talking 


are no more 
M. Jourdain knew 


and the 


really con- 
scious of 
that he vast 


Was prose, 


majority who accept it without under- 


standing 


do so because they vastly over- 


rate its difficulties and are repelled by 
some unnecessary formalities in its method. 

A good many treatises on music corre- 
spond not to the writings of literary erities, 
but to elementary school books on gram- 
mar; they are concerned with alphabets 
and ease endings and rules of syntax. The 
reader who takes them in hand is likely to 
fling them aside with the same impatience 
with which Montaigne dismissed the ‘trash- 
names of grammar’ which learned men had 
assigned to ‘the tittle-tattle of his chamber- 


maid.’ It is not that the technical terms 














isie are anv worse than those n other I} ES t t } 
S es: the e less ageresslvt ( o subs . : 
bo al deseription of a rose has 
- bv several svllables than the s uns | 5 
Sic oO Ot a ¢ mical eompound 1 SIs ( ! S 
S hi seem to ! occupied b tl 
eld. They | eed them s hin 5 
dlesshy po our att t10) they \ re 
spondingly led people to believs s t mus : 
] Si il ( ticism springs fron SI Ss 
| roots And to this may be «¢ tio 
il difficulty which music spt pre he | H 
is to confront. Our ordinary lan- bovhood were mainly 
has been so framed with reference and treaties, and ] 
il nature and the life of man that t10hn to letters or selene 
e of literature or painting has a_ at worst they have not! t 
Ss task than the critic of musical le] 0 ord M; Hi 
( i! . | structure Musk IS | ! na cl ! ! f I s 
hilosop! | basis, but its phil oO é lames I] s 
the nature of the case, if not thie mentiol Ol Pu ell I 
enetrating than that of the poet, a again the loss of huma nterest 
nore abstract in form. Compare, tor te is to re rat ! Si nté 
play of Shakespeare with a abstract world whicl 
non: of Beethoven. Th comparison men’s business and bosoms ’rotes 
y extraordinarily close; there is the Dowden once wrote a very r I 
nd oft arehiteectonie power in the Sav about tne fluence of the I Li 
struction; there are the same points of olution on Englisl 
est and adventure; there is the same equal interest and imp 
d noble emotion; there is the same written about its fluence \ 
there is even, allowing for the dif music. And indeed 
of medium, the same characteriza and more to see t 
ut when Mr. Bradley analyses for pression of the peop! 
Sl akespeare play, there are a thou national enhar te! 
points on which he ean illustrate his national healt} 
ng in words and phrases which di- It is) the ! 


Vhen Sir George Grove analyses a svm that we I el 
y of Beethoven, he is hard put to it ©! side. We | be req 
any verbal analogues at all; when minded ol l i} 
lo come they hardly seem more cor led te iter hat tf ( 
than metaphors, and almost every | L Lisl ! 
his admirable account has to be hieh out posers st 
strated and enforced by musical ex- of the whole world, 1s 
ples which the majority of people per produce t! t 
stently declare themselves unable to read trie t I ! 
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1) es ) ! ir th eonsiderable 
eoul ment. he one fl ev, the study 

sl aati . means, as it did a eet 
mentary practice of a musical instrument. 
Wi “al | ! the wisdom of eonfining 
ou executants TO those who show some 
taste or ant de for performance and have 
eome To See that eonftining the stud) of mu 


to them 
t f we confined the 
t students who aimed 
actors By I] 

age our specialized 


means develon 


| schools of musie. 


st as irrational as it would 


study of literature 


at being poets or 
and eneour 


They 


ee f ms a a Is S SILT 0 a wel oO! 
r my ‘ 
lid) t i! I il SCHLOOL CO} ‘ ~ 
more numerous and of far higher qu 
ev were in the old days, and 
n v sehools thev are pre eed by 
ry! »t frre } tha 7 . } 
) 1 } ‘ Cs () tie ) Loin 
Ol reeo! ad Tf WorkS TDeé rforn ij Most 
all re haps is the ehar re no ( byl at 
ford and Cambridge, whieh have be 
l ad itine’ eentres ot must i] ACTIVITY 


are sending out every 
their tradition 
land. Yet 
is the action 
by 


who hay e appon te | 


county and 


been taken some 


munic 


authorities. special 











the work tor 


The improve 


of men 

oO) study of 
alogous to those 

it well be 


value. it 


the same e 


quite possible ip a sylla 

into the ex 
schemes of school and college work, 
eh would 


rr musie which would fit 


irage fad 
or exeuse 1} llers. nor produee that 
table class ot people, ] "eT quite 


who talk emotionally about music 


underst 1? Seeondly. 


be a great improvement in 
place of musie in our libraries. 


Every 
. 








ly to stress tl r Isé 
have a misgivi hat their neighbours 
do rate musie sufficiently high. The 
outsid rld, whieh would be very glad 
© understand more about mus but re 
gards it as a kind of hieroglyphie or sacer 
dotal seeret, which the profane may not 
penetrate, is equally reticent because it is 
ifraid to put forward an opinion in the 
presence of the expert. We want really to 


pool our knowledge. to eoneentrate our i1n- 
ferests, to 


develop on th Ss side. as we have 


on so many others, a sense of comradeship 


and co-operation, and this can only be 
done if we are all made free of the com 
pany ; if our musical edueation is such that 
we can meet each other as frankly and 


field as edueated are 
the of 


And this we ean only 


this 
to 


openly in men 


accustomed do in diseussion 
Ssclence 


if 


tional system, if it takes its assured place 


or poet ry. 


do musie is enfranchised in our eduea- 
in the community and is invested with the 


full rights of intellectual citizenship. 


Henry Hapow 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BUREAU OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN 
OHIO 
THe adjourned session of the Eighty-third 


General Assembly of Ohio appropriated $10,- 


000 “for the training of teachers for subnormal 
and «de linquent children.” One sentence in an 
appropriation hill provided that this sum 


be 


leges of education “to be designated by a com 


should transferred to one of the state col- 
mittee composed of the director of juvenile re- 
search, the president of Ohio University, the 
president of Miami University, the superinten- 
School, 
and the superintendent of Kent State Normal 
School On December 30, 


1920, the committee decided to place the work 


dent of Bowling Green State Normal 


for such purposes.” 
under the administration of Miami University. 
Practically all the initial appropriation was 
psychological, an- 


used for the purchase of 


) ind me i appa 
I ence na e¢ catlol al blar ‘ 
‘ n irniture ine e lL} e! ! 
pe ela worl i plano, a \ 
De t ro ector i Bur i rt it 
( ‘ ete ne he pavment ot salar 
e end « e fiseal vear, J l, 1921 
Instruction was f ottere n ( 
m nder the tel poral direction 
I. Ek. Wallace Wall who has bee 
ol é p eno-edueati 1 cCilni¢ and 
choo n St. Louis during the pa 
ea d who during the _ preceding 
eal wa director of laboratories of ¢ 
psychology and anthropometry in the St 
Village for Epileptics in New Jersey 
University of Pittsburgh, and who has offe 
ourses for the training of teachers and « 


aminers of abnormal children during 
eleven years in the Vineland Trainin 
the Universities of Pittsburgh, Iowa, ¢ 


and Montana, and the Harris Teacher 


of St. Louis. 

Dr. Wallin has been retained as permane: 
director of the department, which is know 
Bureau of Special Edueation. The preset 


staff ineludes, in addition to the dire 


stant to the director, one stenogr 


assl 


» the 
yr oe 
‘alito 


's Colle 





ctor, ol 


aphen 


part time, and two critic teachers, a part 


whose salaries is paid by the loeal si 


1 } 
*‘NOOL ¢ 


triets in which are the observation and p 


The main practise cent 
It 


itself eventua 


tise center's. 


the present year is in Hamilton. 
to the 


locate bureau 


r dur 
is hope 
lly in 


large city, which will afford, in connection w 


the publie school system, ample opportunit 


for observation and practise teaching 
kinds of special classes and which wil 
ford 
variety of types of subnormal, abno 


superior clinical 


delinquent children for illustrative 
The bureau plans not merely to ft 
teachers of the state for different 


special classes, but to advise with pub 


officials in the field regarding the 


In mal 


l also : 


advantages—a _ ri 


rn al al 


purpose 


rain 
kinds 


lie seh« 


different 


ry 


types of classes and the kinds of differentiat 


instruction needed to meet the requirements 


different kinds of handicapped children, 
make surveys, and conduet group and ind 


vidual tests and clinical examinations. 
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Creorge H. 


THE 


supe I 


pre 
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lation, to 


eave Mary 


vViand to 


Edueation and « 


of $8,000 a vear, sueceeding Dr. Will 
Chambers, who goes to the Pennsylvania 
College. This . “a . 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ANI 


) 


PA ( PACKER, who spel e | 
| ee vears 1n researen and acm i 
work in the Detroit schools, has bes appo 
ed protessor ol school admunistration 
ipervision in the College of Education of 
University of Iowa. 

Dr. ERDMANN SMIT! until Seplembe 
dean and head of the depa ment otf ¢€ 
tion of Oklahoma Baptist University, has 





been ap 
Experi 
Tueson, 

Se ptem 
col ipleted 
the depart 


biology in the College of Letters, Arts 


t of the Agri 


snces and also as botanis 


Station, University of 
Henceforth he will devote his time t 


) 
and investigation. 


the 


Fox NICHOLS, of 
I Teel nology, who 


Li 


ERNEST 
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SCHOOL 


s M \RI SUTHE! ND, principal of pervisor of Americanization work appointe 
the S Normal Sehool of Columbus, by e overno This officer’s term fi 
() ‘ ‘ rte more than fiftv vears of edu- it two ears 
( ! } Mi G nnie s&s W ood, her as 

ae Samy B PLATNER. prof or of ] 
‘ re \ ! ner Bot] omen ire e : 
at Western Rese e Univer nee 1892 
! ( ( ive . . 
at sea OOT hoar the Ve in rdan 
\j (; | ne pal ot ‘ Sey Hi r} \ ri 4) He " or } ty Ke yT 
a” l. R ? Ind ’ ~ eeeeds Suner Secrr’e mate al to comple é a hoo or ? ‘ 
ternal , H BRentle Who wor to Duluth Rome He wa hor? Dec hye 1 TRE’ 
‘ ‘ , f ] of &7.500 Larned Seholarship at Yale fe ‘ 
+? ] + ] 
‘ ry dua or Bala ( rye 
. | 1 t neinpal oO Teoky] ows: 
I | = Ke ik, Towa, of Ph.D. in 1885 In the fall of ft 
hic ol te the last teen vear and ¥ 
; T went to We eT! Reserve Ty ¢ 
ont . ’ fe +} Tov isdn 
] ‘ ( der ¢ OV ite . . 
ruetor in Freneh and Latir Hi ent se 
Tens Assoc ion, | heen chosen to fill 
( il ea n Rome and wa n ecorni Ze 
the Ve nrender lef icant bv the death . 1 
! rit or Romat topograpnh) \ ray, 
of W \] e} Mr. Reid 1eceeded by ; 
of the managing committee of the Am« 
George EF. D of lowa C : ‘ : : 
Sehool ot lassieal studies T R yrne he 
S \ S Hy of Shelby a large pat in founding d establishing 
vill M ‘ } heen elected sunerintend ool 1 1898 He wa member of 
e) f e schools of MeGregor. Towa American Philological Association and 
president in 1900. 
S NDI F. H. McVa uperin 
fender ot Mahoning eount. Ohio rural COMMERCIA edueation has beer added 
chool to ome vears past has aeeepted a the activities of the Idaho State Board fi 
nperintende it Sterling, Nebraska Voeational Edueation. In assuming supe 
vision of commercial work it is intended 
Crepr —rnexn FB > > Rellefon- . 
;, ' rd \. Bi of Bellefon provide a means for standardization and cot 
aine has aecented the noacition , itu <cp- . ‘ . , 
ta ( i ecepted e po mm ot eour u sequent upgrading of these eourses in the hig! 
perintender of Huron county, yhio, - after chools of the state. Mrs. Lesetta L. Ericl 
ve ar.’ ePrv1ee ‘ = rinte lent 4 . . . . 
IN ca van - uper! ence! ol Lo l in charge ot this work Previous to fhe 
van Connt , ; . 
gan gee, appointment as supervisor of eommerci 
Tre Ohio state department of public instrue education, Mrs. Erickson was head of tl 
tion has been merged in a newly designated Department of Commercial Education in 
ao 
“Department of Education.” Boise 


The new depart 


ment of edueation, besides undertaking the 
dutie of its predecessor, has taken control 
of other fields. It wil! reeommend standards as 
to preliminary’ edueation; 


the 
recommend 
conducting examinations of 


the boards 


determine 
standing 


ot 
ot 


professional schools, 


methods and 


entoreing 
] 


laws which following 


mu administer: the board of accountancy, 
the medieal board, nurses examining commit- 
tee, the hoard of the 


optometry, of 
board of 
task of 

placed 
Acting under the 
department of education there will be 


board 


pharmacy, the dental 


board, 
The 


pictures 


and 


embalming examiners. entire 


eensuring moving has been 


upon the new department. 


a su- 


AND 


SOCIETY 


High 


s planned to offer 


Ir 1 
with its te 
worth ot 


Edueation 


tion 


pr 


ot 


establishment of a city college on the 
ths 


School. 


thousand student 
to the 


Philadelphia a 


operty, 


it the university shall be cont 
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s and 


Universit’ 


Board of Publi 
s a gift for th 
eond! 


nued 


“half-time college for those who wish to work 


while they get a college education.” 


is to be formally made to tl 
ber 11. 
Tue Institute of Education 


vision 


Columbia 


quests 


ot 


from 


Field 


University, 


Studies of 
New 


superintendents, 


Teachers 


eity 


on 


al 


Research, 


York 


principals 


City, 





Di 
College, 
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re 


an 


The oils 
Octo 
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$1,500,000 


complete 





} oO er nic hee ( | 0 k, ir 

‘ r, yynane ifting, indu 
‘ on i I le ng rene il 

é il rand ¢ sig ! 

| i Chile ned Mareh 22, own 
‘ ‘ oO emploving f or more women 
ove! ls ea ol age are give ix months 1n 
vhiie to roy e da nurserie for the ehil 
dre! rf elr women emplovee Plans are to 
be ‘approved by the National Bureau of Publie 


Healt] Rooms must be well lighted and ven 
tilated, with aecommodatio1 lo! not more 
than twenty-five children, nd each room used 
for tl purpose must be in charge of a com 
petent person, pala I the emplove \ medi 
eal ce heats hich mav be obtained free from 
a hospital or dispensary physician, is required 
for the an ol ot the e] ildren. The only 
bar is a contagious diseas Every mother of 
ri child le han a vear old, may have two half 
hour perio each day in addition to the re l 
lar re period, tor nursing her child 
Turoven the efforts of M. Paul de Vuyst, 


agriculture in Belgium, six 


diree tor gene! 
scholarships of one vear each have been offered 
to American 
elude one each in the 
VAgri 


each at the 


tudents. These seholarships in- 


Instituts Superieurs 
Louvain; 


Etat at 


ilture at Gembloux and one 


Keoles d’Hortieulture de 


Ghent and Vilvorde, and two for women at 
Berlaes-Lierres near Antwerp. These scholar 
ships have been offered with the expectation 


that similar arrangements will be made with 


the United 


Belgian students. 


States for an equal number of 


THERE has been established recently, under 
the the 
France, a new practical school of agriculture, 
La Feélicité Higher School of 


the town of Aix-en-Provence, 


patronage of Agricultural Society of 
Agriculture, near 

18 miles 
Marseilles, where a tract of 247 acres 
The object of this 
the 
methods of agriculture in order to train young 


nortn- 
west of 
of land has been secured. 


school is to give instruction in scientific 


managers or to direct 
The 


hope that a certain number of American stu- 


men to become tarm 


colonial farming enterprises. directors 


dents may eventually enter the institution. 


D SOCIETY 
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\ ) } Journal ot he Ame 
Mi l \ 0 oO! i new hos il ¢ Dp 
lesigner oO o! ot the la ( nad mo ) 
o cat I e eount? na im porating the 
niv Hospital, the nurse ome and the 

ools of medicine, dentis d pharma 
! nele e! l to he r ete b 
University of Maryland. The main building 
vill be eleven stories in hei! t with a roo 


yarden above. Plans eall for a hospital o 
300 beds, and ultimate expansion te 500 
contemplated. The nurses’ home is planned 


to furnish accommodations for 200, with facil 


ties for 300 students in the combined schools 
The ¢o is estimated at about $1,250,000 
When the project 1s fully aeve loped, a unique 


feature will be an arrangement by which th 


modern ad inets ol medical science will 


most 


be placed at the disposal of rural practitione! 


through graduate and extension courses. It 
is planned to have traveling instructors, who 
will hold eourses in rural communities and 


also to give the rural practitioner the opportu 


. 4] os 
nitv to bring all special cas to the hospital 


The institution will offer the medical prach 


tioner the service the agneultural col 


lege of the university now provide tor the 


larmer. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICANIZATION IN HAWAII 
Waar the Hon. Vaughan MeCaughey, Super 
Publie for the Terri- 


Hawaii, called “Something absolutely 


intendent of [Instruction 
tory of 
new in Americanization,” has just been carried 
to a suecessful issue in the Island Territory. 
Two years ago, there were in the territory, 
449 


teachers taught the speech of the land of the 


163 Japanese language schools, where 
Rising Sun to some twenty thousand children. 
These schools were wholly independent of the 
territorial publie schools. Legally, they had no 
status at all. Supported as they were, by tui- 
tion and by contributions from the Japanese 
public, they formed a class quite apart from 
the ordinary private school; which by the ter- 
ritorial law, is very carefully regulated. 
Sessions of the language schools were held, 
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wl e speaking a mong 
H a I allt ‘Pige 
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ré ir’ 
e made a great chi 
| purpose of the Japar 
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ruar ehnoois and MM 
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il Legislature last aut 
hance } iT 
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"¥ out. re a ess oOo! 
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the ! nterpre , Detor he teachers 
oO nol l si I reports were to the 
ice ! er nto .J penese, and the orig 
’ t ! ition printed an e! oul 
b pf ( Lil FuaLre chool teache n the 
‘ rf) 
To give lectures, the committee secured 


Mr. W. E. Givens, prin pal of the McKinley 
High School for Ameriean Historv, Dr. K. C 
Leebrick of the University of Hawaii for 
\r in Institutions, and Dr. H. B. Sehwartz. 


Jap: e Secretary of the Hawaii Mission of 
Mi { piscopal Chureh, to give the Ik 

ire ) \ erical ldeals \s interpreter, the V 
ecured Mrs. T. Kishimoto, a graduate of Kobe 
College, no one of the staff of the Interna 


tional Y. W. C. A. of Honolulu. To her unique 


oil muct ot thie ues ; of the course is due 
The Honolulu group to whieh the leetures 
were delivered numbered ninety-six, rather 
more i! ait ort them omen The mem 
he who aid tne work nv eorre 
sp nee } bered about four hundred. To 
carrv on these courses, pay the lecturers, meet 
the bills tor printing, postage and incidentals, 
some $6,000.00 has been required. This was 
raised by an assessment of five cents a month 
on each ingvuage school pupil. 
The territorial examinations based on this 
wi wer In] 5 9, anc the result nave 
ist beer publ Phe how that 452 
ry »? } ne test oO more than fom 
fit of the applicant This showing in itself, 
) e pram 1@¢cess oT thie enterprise 
The heo ( | no ( o! \me ean ice ils, 
( parte Is, howeve Oo 
Tt ‘ ? | ? ro ‘ ) ? T ‘ j ‘ 
thre »\ el } a erea ui Fou hun ired men 
and omen, leacde! ol ought in the Japanese 
Community of Hawaii, have been made friend 
lv to American ideals, because they have been 
met ina tre llv wav by the leading American 


f Honolulu. Hawaii has proved that friendly) 
cooperal on is better than compulsion, ana ni 
established a preceee nt, not only tor her own 
use. but one which other communities may well 
follow. 

Henry Butter SCHWARTZ 


HonoLuLv, TERRITORY OF HAWAI! 
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it it wasn’t One 


e to think that Mr. Campbell, by in 


W. C. 


UNIVERSITY 


wae 
NGTON 


QUOTATIONS 
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SCHOOLS AND PREVENTIVE 


MEDICINE 


time offers an opportunity for 


HE PUBLIC 


cooperate with school and health 
ls, for students will present themselves in 
ng conditions which eall for some investi- 
tion. Where real or suspected disability ex- 
he family doctor should weleome the sug- 


y ; ; 


of the school physician for study of 


among his clientele. 

tive ly few families ask for medical 
intervals and when a given 
e provides the opportunity, a diplomatie, 


ourteous lecture on the necessity of protes 


onal oversight of children with a full explana- 
mm ol 


eat possibility of 


dangers often encountered and the 


the 
Lil€ 


benefit will lay 


resulting 


e foundation for the most effective type ol 
entive medicine. W hen people can be con 
ed that the greater importance les in an 
iting the dangers of disease and the ad 
ition of methods which will help in the ce 
opment of sturdy children, the dignity of 
( e will ry more genera ’ reco nized 
problems concerning school children are 
old, affecting the individual child and also 


ociates, for an apparently healthy car 
é may bring grave danger to groups ol 
nolars. Every ehild with evidence of un 


thy mucous membranes should be submitted 


o the Sehiek Before ver, long all chil 


test. 
will probably be obliged to have diph 
eria susceptibility determined just as vacci- 
Where the procedure 


ation is now required. 
hall have been universally adopted the mor 
much re 


tality of diphtheria will be very 


duced. Students of this problem confidently 


present day 


believe that the application ol 
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THE extent to whi public ibrar 
neeas ol the people be me 
DY e tollowing facto 1) The 
volumes. Other things being equ: 
vith the greatest number of boo 
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efficiency ot a librar ‘ t 
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ot he library 1 me ] 
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e reading mate 
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sho the total number ot bouns 0 
the public libraries otf eac ate, al 
ber of volumes in proportion t 
tio! The other desirable charact 
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rhe figures used in these tables 
trom two sourees: 1) The total 


1 } } 
pound volumes in 


publie libraries i 


from the Edueational 


ound 


1919-20, Part 6, Libraries and 
I 


sureau of Edueation, Washington, 


The figures for the 


population of 


were taken from the United State 


port ol 1920. 


Muse 
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eact SI 


rhe statistical tables printed here show 


New 


Hampshire stands 


ot the list with 1,978 bound volumes to a thous 


and inhabitants, 


ber for Arkansas, the lowest in 
37. It 


schools and learning are emphasiz 


will be noticed that, in ger 


ber of volumes to the 
greatest; and that where illiteracy 
valent, publie libraries are fewest. 


It 1s hoped that such 


widely in their support of 


thousand inh: 


comparisons 


at the 


while the corresponding nu 


. ] } 
rank, 18 OI 


eral, wi 


cd the nw 


will | 


to induce states that stand lowest in the 
to inerease the number and size of 


The need for libraries in 


greater. A number of co 


nation 


, P , : 
leading to a greater demand for oral 
cilities. Shorter hours of work for near] 
} + 
empiovees give many hours more tor 1d 
reading The elosn Yr ol saloor S " 
many to seek better and more pron ) 
ol penaing their leisure. \ hetter ec Tt 
people will require more reading ma 
( ea following 1890 the number of cle 
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